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from the voyages, the discoveries, and the toil of
others, but not anxious to share the risks and the
expense. The hey-day of the fisheries was past, even
though fish continued, and would continue for many a
day, to be, if not wealth, at least a means of earning
the daily bread. The fur trade became the real wealth
of Canada. It was to replace gold and silver (whose
discovery still lay far in the future) as the spur to new
explorations and for two centuries it was to dominate
the Canadian economy. It was, also, to place a great
barrier across the path of colonization without com-
pletely preventing the spread of French civilization.
Through it and because of it the clearing of land and
the pursuit of agriculture were to be neglected, thus
undermining in a political sense the permanence of the
task. But through it and because of it, though at
times bitter warfare raged between the aims of mis-
sionary and merchant, France was to mark with an
indelible seal the whole continent of America, and to
water it with the sweat and blood of her sons.

The man who best personifies the twin aims of
French policy is Samuel de Champlain. His whole life
furnishes a perfect example of the delicate balance
between the needs of the body and the aspirations of
the soul. He is perhaps the noblest figure in French
colonial history. Champlain was a realist. At a glance,
and with a remarkable feeling for beauty, he seized
upon all the advantages of a place, whether island,
cape, or bay, and, if he did not always found it himself,
he indicated the location where, in the distant future,
a city of which he dreamed would one day stand. For
he was also, in the best sense of the word, a visionary,
a poet, whose vivid and picturesque prose still charms